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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


“ 
Continued. 


CrerMontT embarked early in the month of November, 
hoping to arrive at his destined port by the end of Decem- 
ber. But, what are the hopes of man? vain and visionary! 
The passage was tedious; the captain a tyrant; and to ren- 
der it still more disagreeable to him, there were two fe- 
males on board; the youngest of whom, a sprightly giri of 
fifteen, so strongly reminded him of his sister Annabella, 
whom he foldly loved, that he became imperceptibly at- 
tached to her. Her youth, i innocence, and apparently un- 
protected situation, all combined to create an interest in his 
heart for her; it was not love nor friendship: what was it 
then? I hear you ask. Why, a sort of sympathetic feeling, 
that no person can account for, similar to what the world 
denominates the ties of blood. He would romp with her, 
sing with her, or play the flute while she sung for him. If 
she read, he would listen to her, and correct her pronunci- 
ation, or check the rapidity of her voice. Was she sick, he 
often supplied the place of her attendant, who was an ignos, 
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rant woman about forty years of age, with the same feel- 
ings that he once had for Annabella; and when the weather 
permitted her to go on deck, she leaned on his arm for 
support; and the midwatch has often seen them seated on 
a hen-coop, watching the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
while Jenny sat by them fast locked in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, till at length the cold would send them shivering 
into the cabin; where they usually found the captain and 
another passenger at cards, who wondered what the devil 
they could find to hold them so tong aloft. 

O captain, cried the amiable Isabella, if you were only 
just to see the moon, how beautifully she moves along 
with all her sparkling attendants—why, I declare, the 
sky looks for all the world like Miss Brilhant’s crape 
dress on a ball night, after she had been two days putting 
the spangles on it. So, so, cried the surly captain, two days 
fixing shiners ona dress? she had a d—-—'d sight better 
been two days patching her linen or sewing up the slits in 
her petticoat. You had better go to your cabin, Miss Isa- 
bella, said Clermont gravely; and bidding her good night, 
he returned to his own, to wish the voyage over. But the 
conversation of the captain and his companion banished all 
thoughts of sleep: the game at length ended, and they re- 
lired to their slumbers, except Clermont, who had feigned 
sleep to prevent further disgust. 

‘The sentence from the captain, ‘of “¢ that lad’s soused. 
in Cupid’s pickling tubs over head and ears;” and an “ ay, 
ay, the chit has caught him in a net,” from the others threw 
lim into a train of reflections on the nature of his feelings 
for the interesting Isabella; but a strict examination of his 
heart soon convinced him, that it was untouched by the 
archew’s arrows.—Now does the sensual reader smile sar- 
castigally, and with a contemptuous sneer say, here, indeed, 

sa riddle: what! a young fellow of twenty, singing, romp- 
ni and talking with a pretty girl of fifteen, and not in 
love? poh! that is all stuff, as ridiculous as the author’s 
brain. Go on, good madam; abuse me as much as you 
please, but condemn not my hero for such weakness; nor 
acetse him of folly, or deceit; he was superior to both. 
True, he loved Isabella, but it was not with passion; it was 
pity, the daughter of heav en, that predominated in his bo- 
som, And what is that but love? No, no, madam, for a 
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woman only could suggest such ideas. Love, friendship 
and pity in a good heart are three distinct things. Love is 
the offspring of fancy, and is accompanied by a “restless de- 
sire for we know not what, and is too generally founded 
on personal attraction. Now Isabella was plain, nay almost 
ugly; she was innocently childish; yet her heart was excel- 
lent; therefore, it was not friendship: for that 1s grounded 
on esteem and an admiration of the understanding, gene- 
rosity and excellence of the person. Besides, to a friend 
we rather look up than down. Now Clermont beheld Isa- 
bella as an innocent child, whose time would hang heavy 
on her mind if he was not there; nay he was convinced, 
that it was his presence alone, that restrained both the cap- 
tain and Mr. Wilden from insulting her, by making love 
to both her and her attendant, whose eyes and the uncom- 
mon pains she took with her dress told him that their ad- 
vances would not be very disagreeable to her. But the 
commanding air of Clermont, and his being agent for the 
first commercial house in Liverpool, obliged them to show 
him respect, though they secretly hated him. Now these 
things all premised and duly considered, I hope my rea- 
ders will agree with me, that.Clermont had ‘not yet felt da 


belle passion; for when Isabella was not present to his eyes,. 


he thought not of her till they again met, nor then if she 
was engaged; nor did he ever ask himself who or what she 
was. 

But Mr. Wilden was not so indifferent: he had learnt that 
she was the only daughter of arich Virginia planter, whose 
wife fancying that her child could not be sufficiently accom- 
plished if she was educated in America, had sent her at ten 
years old, when, shameful to relate, she did not even know 
her letters, under the care of Mrs. Jenny, whose husband 
was then mate of the ship in which they went as passengers 
to her father’s correspondent, to be by him placed at a board- 
ing school, where she was to learn every thing in the world. 
With this, reluctantly, her father had comphed; though he 
murmured at the expensive habits his daughter would ac. 
quire in that extravagant country, swearing that no man 
would ever marry her. But, as ‘¢ the grey mare was the bet- 
ter horse,” he had to submit, till the death of his wife restor- 
ed him to his liberty; and the first use he made of it was, to 
desire that his daughter might be shipped off for America in 
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the first vessel that sailed, and his friend had literally observ- 
ed his commands. 
(‘To be continued.) 


xOGRAPHY. 


Continued. P 


Asratic Turkey is bounded north by the Black sea 
and Circassia; east by Persia; south by Arabia and the Mes 
diterranean; and west by the Archipelago, the sea of Mar- 
mora, and the strait of Constantinople. It is one thousand 
miles in length, and eight hundred in breadth. It is divided 
into provinces; in the eastern division there are five, and 
four in the western or Lesser Asia. All these have one ca- 
pital, and several small towns. East of the Levant is the 
province of Syria with the Holy Land; the principal places 
of which are Aleppo, Antioch, Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, 
‘Tripoli, Scanderoon and Jerusalem. In the north of Cur- 
distan is the lake of Van, which is eighty miles long and 
forty broad—Also lake Asphaltites, known by the names of 
the Salt Sea, Dead Sea, and Sea of Sodom: it is south of 
the river Jordan, and on the south-east corner of the ancient 
Canaan. According to Josephus, this lake is seventy-two 
miles long, and about nineteen broad. Modern travellers 
say it is only twenty-four miles long and six or seven broad. 
‘Phe rivers Jordan and Arnon, and Kidron and other streams, 
cimpty into this lake. It has no visible communication with 
the sea; and the great quantities of bitumen, slime or mine- 
ral pitch in this lake, render its waters unfit to drink: 
fish can live in it. 


(Vo be continued.) 


HISTORY. 


us lake of Asphaltites, yust described, is supposed to 
occupy the scite where once stood the cities of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and the valley of Siddim. 
After these cities were destreyed by fire and brimstone 
from heaven, as related in holy writ, it is supposed that the 
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spot where they stood was sunk by an earthquake; and 
some say that when the water of the lake is low, the ruins 
of them are to be seen. When our blessed Saviour speaks 
of the lake of fire and brimstone, he is supposed to ailude 
to this lake; and justly founded is the supposition; for the 
sulphurous steam that issues from it affects even the fruit 
that grows on the shores around it. ‘This is generally con- 
sidered as the lasting monument of those cities, and is an 
awful one of the vengeance of God, who destroyed them ) 
for their disobedience of his commands. ) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Carn, the first person that was born on earth, was the : 
son of Adam and Eve his wife. He is presented to us as ; 
a man full of pride, vainglory and wrath, passionate and | 
revengeful in his nature, and filled more with the spirit of | 
Satan (who first tempted Eve to transgress the laws of God, 
and entail on us the frailties of nature) than the mild spirit 
of love which our Creator breathed into the soul of Adam, ~ 
Cain was a tiller of the ground; and when he presented to 7 
God the first fruits of the season, his offering not coming ty 
with a pure heart. found no favour in the sight of God; A 
while Abel’s was accepted: at this Cain was angry, and in 
a paroxism of rage slew his brother. But afterwards as his 
passion cooled, he became sensible of the enormity of his 
crime, and feared to meet the reproaches of his God, who . 
called on him and inquired for Abel; to which Cain an- A 
swered, he knew not where he was, for he was not his keep- | 
er. Then did God rebuke him, and he sorrowed in heart; i 
but from that time he became a wanderer and a vagabond | 
on the earth. i 

| 


— ae -- 


MORALITY. 


Ir is evident that our duty to our Creator is the most 
important and the noblest part we can study to perform, in 2 
order to attain the true dignity of human nature; for that | 
infinite being by whom we were made, and for whose glo- 
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ry we are created, though in his essence invisible, and in 
his nature to us incomprehensible, in his perfections i incon- 
ceivable, does yet present himself to our perceptions, cor- 
poreal and mental. Every object we behold, every sound 
we hear, every bodily substance we touch, every subject: of 
thought, must proceed from his power. 


THE SURPRISING NATURE OF SLEEP AND 
DREAMS. 


TueERe is not any one thing in the constitution of ani- 
mals, which is more to be wondered at than sleep. That 
a body fatigued with labour, and dispirited with constant 
application, should, at a certain period, insensibly and irre- 
sistibiy sink into absolute passiveness and inaction; that it 
should lose all its voluntary powers, and yet preserve all 
its animal functions; that it should, at another regular peri- 
od, spontancously shake off this inattention and inactivity, 
and recover its former spirit and vigour, intirely refreshed, 
and restored in all its faculties; that this mere suspension 
of attention, and incapacity of motion should so regularly 
take place, and produce such extraordinary effects, is just- 
ly to be ranged among those great arcana of nature, which 
we, every day, are familiar with as to effect, and yet are 
entirely ignorant of as to cause. 

But however wonderful sleep may be, it is attended by 
something as much more unaccountable, as the powers of 
the soul surpass those of the body; I mean dreaming: a 
faculty which the soul exerts, more or less, in all; and yet 
none can discover from whence the impulse arises, how 
*tis circumscribed, or what brings it to an end. In real, ac- 
tive life, our ideas are regular, our actions determined by 
some certain views, and we complete them by just and 
uniform measures; but in dreams, the imagination reigns 
absolute, and will and judgment are entirely at its com- 
mand; and yet were this alone, without the aid of the senses, 
or the apparent help of the memory, it can engage us in 
scenes of the deepest reach, and_ the highest importance, 
can ofhciate for reason and judgment, can assemble and 


compare ideas, begin and finish adventures, can shift the 
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scenes, and bring on the catastrophe at her own pleasure, 
and never once ask the will or the understanding leave. 

Nay, it can proceed even much farther still, and present 
those i images, and correct those circumstances that never 
were in the power of the waking mind to conceive; it hurries 
over actions with incredible celerity, or hangs a load on the 
wings of time, and lengthens out duration to what term she 
pleases. This is exemplified in the case of those who have 
dreamt through the actions of three days in a successive 
series, in the compass of a few hours; and of others who, 
in one night, have made a tour over the whole globe. Again, 
when we are awake, the action of recollecting, inv entung 
arranging, and committing our ideas to writing is a ork 
of incredible pains and labour, advances slowly, and is di- 
vided into a number of stages, before it arrives at a point 
in view, or can present the images of the writer to the rea- 
der: whereas many people have dreamt of reading books 
on a variety oi subjects, clearly, consistently, and elegantly 
written, w hich they never saw waking; whereby it appears, 
that thei imagination composes the werk, attends the thread 
of the narration, judges of its excellency, and remembers 
its contents, all at the same moment; an incontestible 
proof, in my opinion, that the soul is of as much more no- 
ble and comprehensive nature, than we generally suppo 
it to be, and, when delivered from the bands of sense, an 
disincumbered of the body, can act more like deity, ‘than 
such a frail limited agent as it now appears. 


A PICTURE OF AN AUTHORESS. 





WELL, then, you think, Mr. , that what is already 
written will serve for the prefacc? Yes, madam. And now 
behold me seated in my dressing-room, which is dignified 
by the name of a study, in a hi it dirty morning-gown and 

cap, the former hung on and the latter all on one side, for 
want of a few moments to bind it with a ribbon: but time 
is precious, and the temple of fame in view; to attain which 
every thing must be sacrificed. My shoes slip- shod, and 
my stockings ungartered. Oh! shocking—cries a modest 
blushing damsel of perhaps forty-five, who has all her life 
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detested the male creatures—this can never be written by a 
woman, or else she is no better than she should be. Only 
think—I declare I blush at the idea, to talk of ungartered 
stockings—horrid! I wont’ read another page; hand me 
Eloiza, or tie Italian Nun. Well, madam or miss, just as 
you please, lay by my book, for if shocked at plain truth, 
there is not one page in it but will increase your disgust, 
for if we wear stockings they must be gartered, or how like 
a slattern would every lady appe@r. But I will now proceed 
without digression, if possible, with my history. 1 was 
born, like my cousin Bob, in a large old- fashioned mansion 
situated almost in the middle of a fine park, through which 
several tame deer ran at liberty. The house was large, g0- 
thic, gloomy and romantic; it might once, for aught I know, 
have been a castle, but by the ume I made my entrance in- 
to the world it had lost all its pristine grandeur; the tower, 
battlements and draw bridges, if any there had ever been, 
were either destroyed by time, or taken down as useless 
remnants of former splendour; and if the former, like the 
gowns of the vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, that were 
curtailed to make Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the 


place was much improved by the loss; though on a dark, 
gloomy evening in December, it still frowned in solemn 
grandeur. Now, like cousin Bob’s mansion, our house had 
lost even its nominal dignity, for it had noname,. OQ. 


PAT’S COURTSHIP, 


Continued. 


Tur, you fool, says he, sure I know well enough you 
can’t get there without money. But sure, Patrick, you know 
when | have the yellow boys, you shan’t want for them. So, 
faith, I have just got in my rent; and you had better be aiter 
getting away with Judy ‘before its all gone, or the never a 
farthing wil I have to give. And, faith, in a few days 
the Currac a races will begin, and then, my sowl of turf, 
but I am off, and puff away will fly my shiners; and then 
you know I must live on tick till quarter day comes round 
again. Oh, but it an’t myself that didn’t hug and kiss my 
kindhearted foster brother, who has the soul of a prince, 
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God bless him! go where he will, and all his family. And, 
faith, he has plenty; for he tells me he has ten sons and five 
daughters, all alive and merry. Well then, away runs I, as 
fast as my brogues would carry me, the whole six miles, 
though it was eee dark rainy night as any man could 
wish to travel But, Mrs. Editress, I was well used to 
bogging; and, faith, when I got to Judy’s house, there was 
every sowl fast socked in Murphy’s arms, as the poet says. 
— There now, you see I sue the muses sometimes, and Oh! 
they smile so sweetly 





(Yo be continued.) 


—— see 


PERIOD OF LEARNING. 


Ir is a vulgar error to suppose that the period of learn- 
ing is confined to youth. He that is capable of acquiring 
knowledge at sixteen, will retain the same faculty during 
life—and though the earlier years of man are of infinite 
use to him, and ought to be most diligently employed in 
laying the foundation of knowledge, itis a ruinous mistake 
to believe it to be a hopeless attempt to set about learning 
any thing after we have passed the meridian of life. The 
Earl Camden, once lord high chancellor of England, ts 
said to have learned Spanish very late in life, for the pur- 
pose of reading romances in that language, having ex- 
hausted those written in English, French, und Italian. Cate 
learned Greek at sixty years of age: and the venerable bi- 
shop Bedel acquired a knowledge of Irish after his pro- 
motion to the see of Kilmore, for the purpose of communi- 
cating the rich treasures of the Holy Scriptures to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 


—F + 


MADAM, 

In vour proposals, you promised to give the market 
prices once a month; but I suppose that the exorbitant de- 
mands of the farmers deter you, and make you blush for 
the folly of those who suffer themselves to be so much im. 
posed on as to pay halfa dollar for a pound of butter, 


at ee, Loreen 
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twelve and a half cents a pound for pork, from fifty to a hun- 
dred cents for a pair of towls, and two dollars for a mode- 
rate sized turkey. That imported goods should increase in 

value, is reasonable; but that the productions of our own 
country, at a time when there is no exportation, should 
be double the price they were when large quantities were 
shipped for foreign markets, is to me incomprehensible. un- 
less the farmers are determined to keep up their incomes, 
and the citizens to support them. If they were to take them 
home for one or two weeks, the price would soon be redu- 
ced to areasonable proportion. A tarmer once told me that 
if the country people would demand a dollar for a pound 
of butter, the citizens would give it; and we ought to thank 


them for being so reasonable. FRANKLINIA. 


Camden, December 5, 1814. 
MADAM, 

Iw the observations on Female Writers, in your last num- 
ber, an error has occurred of considerable importance; it 
is in the title of one of Miss More’s works, which is incor- 
rectly called Piety Promoted. The voiume alluded to in 
that communication is entitled Practical Piety. How this 
error has occurred I am at a loss to determine, as the for- 
mer work I have never perused beyond the title page. 

Your supposition of my being in love and disdained by 
the “ obdurate fair one,” might form a very pretty addition 
to Celebs in search of 'a Wife, another of the precious dull 
tales of Miss More. 

The sentiments, but not the poetry, of your “ selection” 
from the writings of this “all accomplished lady” i ad- 


mire. Your humble servant, CRITO. 


—— oe ame 


He who asks, without insolence, what none else dare to 
ask; with nobie freedom answers as nore else would an- 
swer, requests as none dare to request; and without hum- 
bling or offence, gives as none other can give—is formed 
for frie ndship, is the lower of his age, and must bea prince 
in the world to come. 
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THE GARLAND. 


FLOWER IV. 





GENIUS. 
A happy genius is the peculiar gift of Heaven. Dryden. 


SpruncG from the omniific Word that form’d the earth, 
The sun and starry host, and bade them shine, 
Immortal Genius claims celestial birth, 
And fires the soul with energies divine. 


Now through the ethereal arch she wings her flight; 
Now through immeasureble space she soars; | 
Now penetrates the bourne of ancient night; 
And now creation’s countless worlds explores. 


Impatient of existence such as this, 
She bursts the barriers of eternity, 
Snatches new models from the dread abyss, 
And forms new worlds to charm the mental eye: 


_ 
© ree ee eye enireees : sapirneelity 


And hence her works her nature shall display, | 
When art and all her honours fade away. AMYNTOR. yt 


iP | 


If the editress of the Intellectual Regale does not think the following 
trifle too insignificent to occupy a corner among the various elegant | 
articles which embellish her Tea Tray, the insertion will be deemed an : 


honour by the writer. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


Se... Se . 
_— 


Come buy my fresh nosegays, good stranger, come buy, 
My sweet flowers take, and a trifle bestow; ; 

Ab! once was my cheek like the blush of the rose, 
But the tear drops of sorrow have faded its glow. 


Once light was my heart as the zephyrs of spring, , Pet 
Calm were my slumbers and cheerful my days; 
Or my cheek always dimpled the smile of content, 

And gay as the sky lark I caroll’d my lays. 


Till love, fell destroyer! my peace stole away; 
Young Edward was handsome, was generous and brave, | 
: 


Fondly I loved him, and true was his heart, 
But Edward now sleeps in a watery grave. bs 
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As over the ocean their bark swiltly flew, 

Loud roll’d the thunder, the sharp lightning flash’d, 
Dark clouds the soft azure cf heaven obscured, 

And high o’er the vessel the angry waves dash’d. 


Long, long did they strive their shock’d vessel to save, 
But vain were their struggles, their labours were vain; 

Fast through the rived timbers the dark billows gush’d, 
And she floated a wreck on the face of the main. 


How bitter I wept for my loved Edward’s fate, 
But sorrow was still to be Emmeline’s lot; 

One night when the tempest howl’d loud through the air, 
The lightning’s blaze fired our snug little cot. 


Now a destitute wanderer, unfriended I roam, 
To gain a scant morsel my nosegays I cry; 
Oh! pity the woes of poor Emmtline’s lot, 
And buy my sweet flowers, good stranger, come buy. 
ROSA. 


ON THE DEATH OF DR. RUSH. 


Ix moarnful numbers, would the muse relate 
The stern decree of unrelenting fate; 

With heart-felt grief the general loss deplore, 
And faintly echo—Rush is now no more! 

What though from earth thy mortal part has fled, 
And thy loved form is number’d with the dead? 
While virtue’s cherish’d vot’ries hold her dear, 
For thee shall virtue drop her sacred tear; 

And worth and genius, hovering round thy tomb, 
Shall view their choicest flowerets cease tc bloom. 
The path ef science, long with honour trod, 
Joi’d to religion, led thy soul to God; 

And in that brighter world to which thou ’rt flown, 
The mercy given by Heaven is now thy own. 

Not all the verse a Milton’s muse could swell, 
Could half thy greatness, half thy goodness tell; 
Simple the iay my humble muse inspires, 

The chili of sorrow damps poetic fires. 

How oft thy skill recall’d the ling’ring breath, 
And wiped from pallid cheeks the dews of death; 
Check’d the sad progress of each fel! disease, 
Restored to sinking hearts content and ease. 
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Alas! thy labour ’s o’er—thy weary head 
Now rests in peace within thy clayey bed; 
But, O! blest spirit! from yon blissful plain, 


Some comfort breathe in soft seraphic strain; 


Teach us like thee to live, like thee to dic, 


And then triumphant hail thee in the sky. 


a 


ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


Tue falling leaf, the chilling air, 
Proclaims the surly winter near; 
He comes, with hasty strides; 
Surrounded with congenial forms, 
Of vapours, darkness, clouds and storms, 
In majesty he rides. 


See in his train vast fields of snow; 

The purling streams now silent grow, 
Chill’d by his sombre breath; 

Swiftly the feather’d songsters fly, 

To seek some mild, some kindly sky 
IT’ escape their threaten’d death. 


The snake encoil’d in torpid state, 
Ilis dread approach doth silent wait; 
The squirrel seeks his store; 
All shrink from chilling snow and frost— 
*Tis man alone can pleasure boast, 
While reigns the ruthless power. 


For now the mazy dance is led, 

By nymph and swain, with airy tread, 
To sprightly music’s sound; 

While social bands to mirth allied, 

Assembling round the bright fireside, 
The laugh and song go round. 


And now is heard the tinkling bell, 

Which doth the sleigh’s approach foretell, 
Where seated to their mind, 

‘he maid oft hears soft vows of love, 

Ilears Damon swear he ’Il constant proye,. 
If she will but be kind. 


Now the glad boys with skate and’ slide, 
Move swiftly on in pleasing glide, 
Or, stumbling, Ife along; 


ANNA. 
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While others trip and gaily laugh 
At mischief done, yet can’t get off 
From him who suffer’d wrong. 


Thus winter does his pleasure bring 

To cheer us till the genial spring 
Again bedecks the fields; 

When nature shall her smiles impart, 

And cheer again the farmer’s heart, 


With all her bounty yields. CECILI 4 


TO ORILLA. 


Tuunk’st thou that Love has fled the earth? 
That veing of angelic birth— 

Whose praise doth every poet sing 

Soon as he mounts on trembling wing,— 

O no!—if Love in heaven hath stay’d 
Wherefore was fair Orilla made? 
Wherefore does wit and beauty shine, 

And virtue round the heart entwine? 


* 
Hy 

c's Has Leve then fled the earth? O no! 

| P Orilla still remains below: ADRIAN. 
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Sixce you’ve from the fountain of Helicon stray’d, 
And forsook the nine damsels in tatters array’d, 

A favourite of Plutus I find you ’ve become, 

Say, does Midas’s touch each fine feeling benumb? 
Full fourteen long years I have call’d you my son, 
And cherish’d your idea while Phebus still run 

His chariot of fire which roll’d over our head, 

And though age has crept on, yet no feeling has fled 
From my bosom. though sorrow has oft pierced my heart. 
But I wept off the weight and then pluck’d out the dart. 
You ne’er have known sorrow. whence comes apathy; 

If you do not plead guilty, some lines let me see, 
Inspired by the maids, who from Parnassus’ eight 

Look down on their votaries with smiles that delight, 
And when next is served out the tray of mild tea, 

A line from Augustus I beg I may see. MARIA 








THE INTELLECTUAL REGALE. 


ANSWER TO THE FIRST REBUS. 


THat ev’ry mortal is of Time possest, 

All know, and that ’tis Heaven’s benign behest; 

But ah! the precious gift how few employ 

It as they should, but use it as a toy, 

‘Though pass’d, no prayer can ever it recal— 

Thus wasted with regret is Time by all. MENTORIA. 


ANECDOTE. 


Some females discoursing of the vices of a certain man, 
one of them observed that in the early part of her acquaint- 
ance with him, he was a respectable member of the baptist 
society, and had been dipped. Another replied, it had not 
cleansed him much, No, said a girl of about sixteen years 
of age, gravely, he should have been put to soak over night. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


Tue accounts from Europe sull bear a peaceful aspect towards 
America: our negotiation for peace at Ghent being merely suspended 
till further instructions arrive there from Washington. 

It is said the general European peace depends almost solely on the 
determinations of the congress at Vienna. 

A rebellion in China is mentioned, as also that a dreadful famine pre- 
vails through that kingdom. 

The cartel ship Jenny arrived at New-York the 4th inst. and her let- 
ters, about fourteen hundred, were delivered at the pest office the same 
day. The arrival of another cartel with three hundred prisoners is ex- 
pected at Norfolk. 

The report is that the enemy is still off the capes of Delaware, New- 
York bay, and most of the seaports of the United States. 

An earthquake has been felt in several parts of New England and at 
Albany. 

A singular shower of stones has lately fallen in the south of France. 
For a circumstantial aecount of this phenomenon of nature we refer the 
reader to Poulson’s paper of the 7th instant, where they will also find 
two other pleasing singular circums‘tances. 

The present brilliant assemblage of crowned heads at Vienna is the 
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greatest that ever was knownin Europe. This is indeed the age of sin- 
gular events. 


———D + ee 


MARRIAGES. 

By the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Dr. /o/jn HZ. Quinn to Miss Jane Osdorne, 
both of Westchester, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 1st instant, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. John Bower, of Ches- 
ter county, to Miss Dedorah Barry, of Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 3d instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Charles 
Foulke, merchant, to Mrs. £/iza Gregg, both of this city. 


DEATHS. 

On Wednesday the 7th instant, Mrs. Ked/y, wife of William Kelly, ta- 
vern keeper, of this city. 

Mr. Thomas Al‘Iiwham, formerly an eminent brass founder in this 
city, in the forty-third year of his age. 

At Lebanon, Connecticut, on the 18th inst. Mrs. Sissel Loomis. wife 
of colonel Isaiah Loomis. Her death was occasioned by falling in: 
well accidentally, while attempting to draw water, as was supposed by 
her friends and the jury of inquest; no person being present. 

In Stockbridge, Massachusetts, Dr. Zrastus Sargent, aged 72. “* Few 
men ever lived more universally respected and beloved, or died more 
deeply lamented, than this eminent physician, distinguished philanthro- 
pist and cheerful christian.” 

In England, the countess of Glandore,aged 60.—Rev. Walter Young, 


D. D. and F.R. S. E. aged 64. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Montford, Valerian, Jaques, C. to Sappho, Herman to Orilla, Sylvia 
io Montford, &c. shall appear in future numbers. 
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The Ivrecrectvar Recace, or Lavies’ Tea Trar, is published every Saturday, 
by Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race-street. Each number will contain sixteen octavo pages, 
eV six months forming a handsome volume of four hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly by the carriers. Subscribers not re- 
siding in the city, to pay one dollar in advance, and the other two at the close of 
the first six months. Subseriber’s names will be published at the end of the first 
volum ubsemption papers are left at the bookstores of Messrs. B: & T. Kite, 
No. 2) North Third street: Mr. Carey, No. 121 Chesnut: Mr. Dufief, No. 118 Ches. 
nut, Mr. Gesilver, No. 110 Walnut; Mr. Alichin, Walnut; at the Washington Hall 
Hotel, South Third; the Merchants’ Coffee House, South Second: the office of the 
Prue American; and at the printing office, of D. Heartt, Marshall’s alley. 
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